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power of recognition by ordinary eyes. These gifts
were of immense value to him in his work, and we are
told that he would walk round a bed containing thou-
sands of seedlings, and that when he reached the end
he would be able to point out the few plants which were
to be saved for further cultivation, while the remainder
were destroyed.

Some of Burbank's productions are to-day in general
use, others, even more wonderful, are less widely known.
The loganberry, now grown all over the world, was
created in Burbank's nursery by crossing a raspberry
with a blackberry. By crossing the plum and the apricot
he produced a new fruit which he called the plumcot.
He created white blackberries, pipless oranges, stone-
less plums, while a still more remarkable achievement
was a peach which had an almond inside in place of a
stone.

Such triumphs were not, of course, produced in a
day. Often thousands of experiments, lasting over
several years, were needed before success crowned
Burbank's efforts. An example of this was the sunberry.
To produce this delicious fruit he crossed two species
of nightshade, one African, the other American, neither
of which bore anything at all edible. It does not take
long to set it down in words, but it took Burbank twenty-
five years of continual effort, in which he destroyed
thousands of failures, before one day success appeared
in the shape of a single plant on which a solitary berry
was growing. That berry was worth many times its
weight in gold, for it was the forerunner of all sun-
berries, and Burbank watched over it as a mother